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Dussik, Dussek, Duschek. 


(Continued from page 227.) 

It appears from my next notice that Dussek 
entered the service of a prince von Isenburg — 
but who he was deponent cannot say — though 
only for a short time. The citation is from the 
L. M. Zeitung, Sept. 2, 1807. 

“ Herr Dussek has resigned his situation with 
the Prince von Isenburg, has entered the service 
of the prince of Benevento (Talleyrand) and 
will remain henceforth in Paris.” 

Again, Z. M. Z., June 21, 1809. From letter 
dated ‘ Paris,end of May.’ The writer is descri- 
bing aconcert given by Rode after his return 
from Russia — probably the concert in the Odeon 
towards the close of the year 1808 — and having 
Jinished Rode, goes on : 

“ Dussek, one of the creators of the true style 
of pianoforte playing, and now for nearly a year 
again in Paris, made his appearance the same 
evening and ‘carried away’ all his auditors, who 
appeared to have come for the sole purpose of 
hearing Rode. It isa very rare thing to hear 
two such noble artists upon one evening. Dussek 
had all the greater success since for a long time 
no really great pianist has been heard here. The 
pianoforte is just that instrument, whose highest 
development is the least to be sought for in 
France. Steibelt has introduced here an abom- 
inable style of playing; a style, which is ruinous 
to the true effects of the instrument and which 
to every connoisseur must seem insignificant, 
however attractive to the mass of ordinary dille- 
tants. One of the leading weaknesses of this 
style is the abuse of variations for the instrument. 
All pianoforte teachers in France and especially 
in Paris, imitate Steibelt’s manner and enrich it 
with new faults. And so they have laid aside 
the good music of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Clementi, Cramer, Dussek and Hummel, and 
thrown themselves, soul and body, into the char- 
latanism and insignificance of style, which are 
the ruling qualities of Steibelt and most of his 
works. In Germany it would be impossible to 
form any adequate idea of the disgusting manner 
in which, to conform to the prevailing fashion, we 
must now play the pianoforte in Paris. 

“Tt was, therefore, most desirable, that a man 
like Dussek should come here and act as a refor- 
mer and so bring the pianoforte back to its natu- 
ral aims and ends to its real greatness and its 
true sphere. Even in this first concert Dussek 
effected much to this end, for he proved that 
success may be gained by combining sterling 
qualities with simplicity and sweetness; that there 
is no necessity for the sing-song and petty trick- 
ery by which those wanting in real talent attract 
attention.” 

Again, in a letter dated Paris, Dec. 18, 1809, 

“ Herr Dussek is in the service of M. Talley- 
rand, Prince of Benevento. He appears to be 
treated in a very distinguished manner, and en- 


joys a respectable salary.”—(L. M. Z. ’ 
1810) pec salary.”—(L. M. Z., Jan. 3, 





Again, “ Dussek has written a magnificent 
grand mass in which he has not only proved him- 
self a true master in church music, but more 
particularly a great contrapuntist. He sent this 
work some time since to Vienna to Prince Ester- 
hazy, and it is strange that it has not only not 
been performed but no notice at all has been 
taken of it.”—(Jb., Nov. 6, 1811.) 

A few months later (April 15, 1812) the same 
Journal prints a letter from its Paris correspond- 
ent, announcing Dussek’s death: 

“Paris, Marcu 21, (1812).—I am hardly 
able to-day to report, even in the fewest words, 
the little in relation to the theatres here, which 
can interest the German reader, for I have just 
been surprised by sad news, which must grieve 
every true friend of music, but which strikes to 
the very heart of myself and all those who per- 
sonally knew him to whom this news refers. 

“ Your excellent, worthy and celebrated coun- 
tryman, J. L. Dussek, is no more! Yesterday 
morning, at six o’clock, in the full vigor of man- 
hood’s best years, he closed a career, which, 
through the ever more thorough culture, devel- 
opment and solid strength of his great talents 
and his astonishing industry, had not yet reached 
its culminating point. He had been rather un- 
well several months, but was confined to his bed 
only two days; his disease was gout, which sud- 
denly attacked his brain, and in less than two 
hours carried him off. Since it was fated him to 
die now, it was certainly a blessing that his ex- 
cessively active, energetic spirit was not subjected 
to the trials of a long illness; a blessing to his 
warmly sensitive, affectionate heart, that he 
could breathe his last in the arms of his faithful 
friend and countryman, your noble Neukomm. 

“ His last work was another set of three sona- 
tas for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, the last 
of which was finished only to the middle of the 
adagio. There is no need of discoursing farther 


here about Dussek, the man of genius, the richly | 


endowed and solidly trained artist; the entire 
musical world knew, honored, loved him; his 
character as an artist, and the characteristics of 
his principal works have been often enough 
treated in your columns with intelligence, impar- 
tiality and truth. On one point only will I say 
a word ; that Dussek has done, perhaps, nearly 
as much as Haydn, and certainly not less than 
Mozart to make German music known and re- 
spected in other lands. His earlier residence in 
London and his later in Paris have in this regard 
been of very great influence. As a virtuoso he 
is everywhere rightly placed in the very highest 
rank. In rapidity and certainty of execution 
and in the conquering of the greatest difficulties, 
it would be difficult to find a pianist who sur- 
passes him — in neatness, clearness and precision 
possibly one (Cramer, in London) ; in soul, ex- 
pression and delicacy, certainly no one. As a 
man he was noble and good; a just, impartial, 
kindly man; a true friend; sympathizing with 
all the good and beautiful in those whom he 
knew, with no revengeful spirit against the bad, 





which he met with and from which he suffered. 
His weaknesses were such as are inseparable from 
so powerful an imagination and such extreme sen- 
sitiveness; such being their origin they can easily 
be forgiven. Moreover, through native strength 
of mind and his frequent and intimate intercourse 
with the most distinguished persons in the best 
classes of society —as with Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand, of Prussia — he had gained a vast mass of 
general information of all kinds, highly polished 
manners and great tact for all that is proper and 
attractive in society; while his joyousness of dis- 
position, his liberality of sentiment and his free- 
dom from prejudice made these advantages singu- 
larly valuable to him, especially with musicians. 
His father and first instructor is still living in 
Czaslau; (upon his later and higher develop- 
ment Clementi exerted a powerful influence so 
long as he (D.) was in London) ; a brother, also 
a fine pianist, and author of many favorite works, 
is living in Milan; and a sister, possessed of 
similar high qualities, is in London, where she is 
married to a certain Mr. Cianchettini. In his 
early years Dussek’s life was one of struggle; 
at a later period, when his merit was acknowl- 
edged, friendship, successful labor and advanta- 
geous positions made it for the most part easy 
pleasant. In this latter period he, in perhaps 
but a single instance, met with a deep and lasting 
sorrow —and this was when his patron and pu- 
pil (in composition and pianoforte playing) Prince 
Louis — whom it is well known he followed to 
the field of battle near Jena—was torn from 
him by death under such painful circumstances.” 

As to Dussek’s works their general character 
has been sufficiently denoted in the foregoing pas- 
sages from contemporary writers; their number, 
it might, perhaps, be difficult to determine exactly. 
The highest “opus” number which I have seen 
is 77, but this gives a very imperfect idea of the 
quantity of his compositions, since in those days, 
it was not the custom to call a page or two of 
runs, passages, and trills, confounding some poor, 
little, innocent, common melody an opus — this 
term being often made to include three or more 
important compositions — as Beethoven’s six 
quartets, opus 18. Whether all the opera of 
Dussek from 1 to 77 were published does not ap- 
pear from my authorities. In March, 1813, (see 
Intelligenz Blatt, No. IV., of the L. M. Zeitung, 
Vol. XV.), Breitkopf and Hartel print a long 
advertisement, announcing “ a complete edition ” 
of the composer’s works; but it appears in the 
course of the advertisement that the edition is to 
consist of only the more important, (bedeuten- 
dere), and whether this design even was carried 
into effect I have not determined. In the Z. M. 
Zeitung , Vol. IX., may be seen a song by him, 
written in the compass of three notes 
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and acanon for four voices to the words, “ Ha, 
he, ha, ha, ich merke wohl an euren werthen 
Nasen, dass ich mit hiibschen Phrasen, das ohr 
auch Kitzeln soll.” 

Gerber says, in the “ New” Lexicon, “ Besides 
the list of pianoforte works, which I have written 
in the other Lexicon, he has, from 1788 to 1799, 
that is, in a space of less than eleven years, made 
public so many proofs of histalents and industry, 
and given employment to so many presses, that 
the mere task of reducing them to order and 
bringing them into a correct catalogue would de- 
mand almost as much care and far more patience 
than the author seems to have expended upon 
their composition. For a great portion of them 
seem to belong to a certain class of manufac- 
tured wares, such as are usually sold by the 
dozen. Whoever knows the two concertos, ops. 
15 and 17, published at Offenbach, will not even 
exempt them entirely from this charge, nor can 
the most of his works be declared free from errors 
in counterpoint.” But Gerber, it will be noticed, 
is speaking of the works of the popular pianist 
not of the Dussek of the “ Elegie harmonique,” 
“ L’Invocation,” and those truly grand composi- 
tions of his last years. 

Dlabacz informs us that while a young organist 
he composed much for the church; he says 
“those musical compositions, which he wrote for 
church choirs, are still in manuscript and for the 
most part preserved in the St. Barbara church, 
in Kiittenberg and in the Decanal church in 
Czaslau.” But that was in 1815; still they may 
lie there yet. 

Such are the principal notices, which have 
come under my observation in German authori- 
ties of the great Dussek. 

Madame Corri-Dussek, wife of J. L. D., and 
daughter of Corri, the music-seller, was born in 
Italy — when ?— married, when ?—died, when ? 
She was one of three (or four ?) sisters, all ot 
whom gained more or less reputation in England 
and on the continent. One of them was so 
much of a singer as to be taken by the “ great 
Cat— little Cat— great Cat-alani”—as_ the 
comic song of that day had it, to the exceeding 
indignation of the said “ great Cat— little Cat 
— great Catalani ”— to the continent to sing in 
her concerts. Of course any adequate notice of 
these sisters — and they seem to be worth one — 
ean only be drawn up from English authorities. 
According to Gerber, and the LZ. M. Zeitung 
(Dee. 15, 1802), Mad. Corri-Dussek was at that 
time in the front rank in London as singer, pia- 
nist and harpist, being in the former capacity 
prima donna in the Professional Concerts. She 
was also a composer, and Gerber gives the follow- 
ing list of works which had come under his notice 


in the catalogue of the firm, Corri & Dussek : 
8 Sonatas for Pianoforte, Op. 1.; 3 Sonatas for 
the Harp, Op. 2; 3 Sonatas for the Harp, Op. 
3; 3 Sonatas for the Pianoforte Op. 3 (?); 3 
Sonatas for the Pianoforte, Nos. 1, 2 and 38; 
Duchess of York’s Waltz; German Waltz for 
the Harp; Rondo for the Harp; Another Rondo 
for the Harp. 

Queries. Did Dussek desert nis wife ? or she 
him ? had they children? who was Olivia Dus- 
sek, authoress of an arrangement for Pianoforte 
and Harp of “ Rule Brittannia,” (See Harmoni- 
con, Vol. IL, P. 8)? From a communication by 
Madame de Fouche, of Brighton, Eng., it ap- 
pears that Mrs. Dussek married the tenor Morant 
as a second husband. 


(To be continued.) 





[From the National Quarterly Review, for September, 1861.) 


Influence of Music — The Opera. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


If we examine the history of music among the 
Greeks, we shall find that the progress of the art 
was proportioned to that of painting and sculp- 
ture, so that it attained its highest perfection in 
the time of Pericles. And who can deny that 
its progress has been similarly distinguished 
among the moderns ? Nowhere has this been 
more evident than in England. The English are 
said not to be a musical people ; they readily 
admit the fact themselves; yet there is no audi- 
ence in Europe more critical than a London au- 
dience. No audience in the world is more feared 
by artistes who have their reputation to establish ; 
even those who have had the. most triumphant 
success at Florence, Naples, Venice, Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris, approach London with difli- 
dence—often literally with fear and trembling. 
Why is this? It is not because the English are 
cold-hearted, or unwilling to give genius all the 
credit that is due to it, for they are neither one 
nor the other. On the contrary, no people are 
more generous in this respect. They are critical 
simply because, although they do not possess 
musical talents themselves, they are capable of 
appreciating those talents in others. They em- 
ploy the best artistes, cost what they may, or 
come from where they will; they give them bet- 
ter pay than they get anywhere else, and attend 
their performances more regularly than any other 
audience ; and they will have none merely be- 
cause they are cheap.* 

By this means they secure the benefit of the 
highest musical education, their taste is formed 
on the best models. They may not be able to 
distinguish one note from another on paper ; but 
the best musicians cannot pass a more accurate 


judgment on the rendering of a difficult passage 


in an opera. The same is true, though not to an 
equal extent, of a New York audience, compos- 
ed in the main of the regular habitués of the 
opera; for New Yorkers, too, are willing to pay 
the highest price for the best talent. And if any 
one, capable of the effort, will compare the class 
of persons in the habit of attending the opera, 
with those in the habit of attending the theatre, 
he will readily admit the superior refinement, if 
not the general intellectual superiority, of the 
former. 

While it is generally conceded that the ten- 
dency of the ordinary drama is to demoralize, 
experience proves that music, even when it is 
not of the highest order, purifies and elevates. 
Need we say that there is evidence of this in the 
recollection of every intelligent person? No- 
where has the experiment been tried but it has 
proved eminently successful. In several of the 
German States the people have their children 
instructed in music as carefully as in reading or 
writing. Those found not to have a good voice 
are taught to play on some instrument or other ; 
generally whichever kind they prefer themselves ; 
so that it is rare, for example, to meet with an 
Austrian— that is,.one brought up in Austria 
proper— who is not a musician, vocal or instru- 
mental; generally both. There are other States 
in which this is ridiculed as effeminate. Such is 
the case in Bohemia. But, if we compare the 
Bohemians with the Austrians, we shall find that 


* At the first sight it may seem contradictory that it is not 
the people of thuse countries in which music is most culti- 
vated, or the people who practice it most themselves, that are 
best competent to judge of its merits, or, what amounts to 
the same, that have the best musical taste ; but such is real- 
ly the fact. M. D’Alembert explains the apparent anomaly 
as follows : 

“Outre la foule de compositeurs médiocres qui abonde 
toujours dans un pais o& la musique est fort cultivée comme 
elle V’ est en Italie, le bon gofit, il faut Vavouer, y dégénére 
sensiblement. Pergolese, trop tit enlevé pour Je progrés de 
Dart, a été le Raphaél de la musique Italienne ; il lui avoit 
donné un style vrai, noble, et simple, dont les artistes de sa 
nation s’écartent un peu trop aujourd’hui. Le beau siécle 
de cet art semble étre en Italie sur son déclin, et le siécle de 
Sénegrel et de Lucain commence A lui succéder. Quoiqu’on 
remarque encore dans la musique Italienne moderne des 
beautés vraies et supérieurs, l'art et le désir de surprendre s’y 
laisse voir trop souvent au préjudice de la nature et la vérité ; 
ce n’est pas aujourd’hui que les Italiens éclairés s’en apercoi- 
vent eux-mémes et gemissent de cet abus. Mais ila sa source 
dans un défaut peut-étre incurable, amour excessif des 
Italiens pour la nouveauté en fait de musique.”—Sur La Li- 
berté de la Musique, p. 122. 
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the latter are vastly more brave as well as more 
moral—in every respect better citizens—than 
the former. Still more musical than the Aus- 
trians are the Tyrolese, and they are still braver, 
soberer, and more industrious in proportion.* 

Those who think that all music is dangerous 
to good morals, except sacred music—psalms, 
hymns, anthems, &ec.—may reply that if the Ty- 
rolese and Austrians are more industrious, brave, 
and virtuous than their unmusical neighbors, they 
are so rather in spite of their musical propensities, 
than on account of them. Nor is there much 
use in trying to convince them if the contrary. 
But we have proofs at hand of the humanizing 
effects of music, which we think ought to satisfy 
even them. Thus, in a report now before us, of 
the Inspectors of Scotch Prisons, recently pre- 
sented tothe British Parliament, the Rev. George 
Scott, chaplain to the Glasgow Prison, bears the 
following testimony to the beneficial influence of 
music : 

“ All the young prisoners have lately been indulg- 
ed in the means of innocent recreation and exercise. 
A few who have a taste for music and drawing are 
occasionally indulged in gratifying the first, and at 
all times during their extra hours in cultivating the 
last. As to music, I am decidedly of opinion that it 
has a cheering and beneficial effect. It does not in- 
terfere with the work, and exhilarates the spirits of 
many who would be apt to fall into gloom and des- 
pondency. Before these various means of exhilar- 
ation were introduced, there were always a good 
many constantly sinking into a state of listless 
apathy ; in which the‘mind seemed to fall asleep, or 
to be nearly overthrown, and the prisoner to sink into 
a state of lassitude, indifferent to everything. There 
used, also, to be frequent attempts at suicide, from 
the same despondency. Since these means of cheer- 
ful and innocent recreation have been introduced, I 
do not know of one attempt of the latter kind, and 
at present the mental energy of all the prisoners is 
more unimpaired than I ever observed. I attribute 
these beneficial effects, and the visible change, to the 
causes specified.” 

The effect of the famous Marseilles Hymn on 
the French Revolution is well known. It did 
more to arouse the people than scores of orators ; 
and to this day it is more feared by the French 
Government than any other production, however 
voluminous. Napoleon I. remarked while at St. 
Helena, on being reminded of the fears he had 
evinced, even when at the meridian of his power, 
of the influence of literary men and women 
whom he knew to be opposed to his government, 
that he could not deny that he really had such 
fears, but that he would rather have had octavos 
of satire written against him, in poetry and prose, 
than to hear that the French people had again 
begun to march to the irresistible promptings of 
the Marseilles Hymn. Nor is this the only lyric 
that has been a source of dread to the rulers of 
France. The time the Bourbons had to employ 
Swiss regiments, a song composed by a Swiss 
peasant had such an effect on the latter that it 
was prohibited on pain of death throughout 
French dominions, though in this case it was the 
words much more than the air that aroused the 
patriotism of the exiles, by reminding them, as 
will be presently seen, of their mountains and 
hills, torrents and limpid streams, fathers and 
mothers, brothers and _ sisters, flocks and herds, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. 

“Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour # 
Nos claires ruisseaux, 

*Noris this high appeciation of music anything new 
among the educated classes of the German people. It was the 
same in the time of Luther; who has perhaps, never infused 
more truth and philosophy into the same amount of space, 
than he has into the following noble tribute to the salutary 
influence of music : 

‘Music is one of the fairest and best gifts of Ged ; and Sa- 
tan hates it, nor can he bear it, since by the means we exor- 
cise many temptations and wicked words. It chases away the 
spirit of melancholy, as we may see by the case of King Saul. 
Some of our nobility think that they have some great thing, 
when they give three thousand gulden yearly toward music, 
and yet they will throw away, without scruple perhaps, thirty 
thousand on follies. Kings, princes and lords must main- 
tain usic (for it is the duty of great potentates and mon- 
archs to uphold excellent liberal arts, as well as laws). inas- 
much as the common people and private individuals desire it, 
and would have itif their means was sufficient. Music is the 
best solace to a wearied man; through it the heart is again 
quieted, quickened, and refreshed ; as that one says in Virgil: 


‘ Tu calamos infiare leves, ego dicere versus.’ 





Luther's Table Talk. 
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Nos céteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes ? 
Et ornement des nos compagnes ? 
—La si gentil et si beau, 
—A Il’onibre d’un ormeau, 
Quand danserai-je au son du chalumeau ? 
Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tons les objets de mon amour— 
Mon péere, 2 
Ma mére, ; 
Mon frére, 
Ma sceur, 
Mes agneaux, 
Mes troupeaux, 
Ma bergere ? 
Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour.” 


But it is not man alone that is capable of being 
influenced by music. That more musicians than 
Orpheus have “charmed the savage breast” is be- 
yond dispute. Naturalists show us that the most 
ferocious beasts are more or less subdued by its 
powers. Captain Henry Wilson, of the East 
India Company’s Service, who has written an in- 
teresting book on India, informs us that a travel- 
ling Fakir called one day at his house with a 
beautiful large snake in a basket, which he caus- 
ed to rise up and dance, as well as to keep ex- 
cellent time, to the tune of a pipe on which he 
played. Having been greatly annoyed with 
snakes about his farm-yard, which continued to 
destroy his poultry, and even attacked the ani- 
mals, one of his servants inquired of the fakir 
whether he could pipe these snakes out of their 
holes and catch them, to which he hastily replied 
in the aflirmative; and being led toa place 
where a snake had recently been seen, began to 
play upon his pipe. In a short time a snake 
came gliding towards him, and was instantly 
caught; he commenced again, and had not con- 
tinued five minutes when a huge cobra de capel- 
lo, the most venomous kind of serpent, thrust his 
head from a hole in the room. The fakir ap- 
proached him fearlessly and played with more 
spirit, until the snake was half out of his hole and 
ready to dart at him. He then played with one 
hana only, and advanced the other under the 
reptile as it was raising itself up to spring; the 
snake then darted at him, when dexterously 
seizing it by the tail he held it firmly until the 
servant dispatched it. 

In a manuscript work by William Dennis, who 
devoted his life to the study of natural history, it 
is stated that of all beasts there is no one that is 
not delighted with music but the donkey. “ II 
Stephens,” he adds, “avows that he saw a lion in 
London leave his prey to hear music; and Mr. 
Playford informs us that, as he once travelled in 
Hertfordshire, he met a herd of stags upon the 
road following a bagpipe and violin; that when 
the music played they went forward, but when it 
ceased they stood still; and in this manner they 
were brought from Yorkshire to the park of 
Hampton Court. 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the lion 
could be induced to abandon his prey by his love 
for music; nor does the story about the stags 
seem altogether credible ; but as strange occur- 
rences, resulting from the power of music, as 
either of those described by Dennis, are well au- 
thenticated. M. De Vernet, a French officer, 
while confined in the Bastile, used to beguile his 
weary hours by playing on the lute. He had 
thus, for several weeks, found consolation in his 
solitude. When playing one day he observed, 
to his astonishment, a number of mice and spi- 
ders issuing from their holes. He repeated the 
experiment with the same effect several times, 
and even found some entertainment in observing 
the attentive audience which he could assemble 
whenever he pleased.* The Abbé d’Olivet, 
than whom there is no more creditable authori- 
ty, informs us that Pelisson amused himself in a 
similar manner while confined in the same fort- 
ress. “For some time,” says the Abbé, “he 
placed his flies on the edge of the spider’s web, 
which was in process of being formed, while his 
valet, who was with him, played on a_bag-pipe. 
Little by little the spider used itself to distinguish 
the sound of the instrument, and issue from its 


hole to run and eatch its prey. Thus calling it 
always by the same sound, and placing the flies 
ata still greater distance, he succeeded, after 
several months, in drilling the spider by regular 
exercise, so that, at length, it never failed to ap- 
pear at the first sound to sieze the fly provided 
for it, even on the kneet of the prisoner.” 


be % A still stranger case is reported in the Philadelphia Musi- 
eal and Physical Journal for 1817, by Dr. Craner, of Jefferson 
county, who stated that, “One evening in the month of De- 
cember, as a few officers on board a British man-of:war, in the 
harbor of Plymouth, were seated round, one of them began to 
play a plaintive air on the violin. He had scarcely performed 
ten minutes, when 2 mouse, apparently frantic, made its ap- 
pearance in the centre of the floor. The strange gestures of 
the little animal sfrongly excited the attention of the officers, 
who, with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue its 
singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to 
be greater every moment. It shook its head, leaped about the 
table, and exhibited signs of the most eestatic delight. It was 
observed that in proportion to the gradation of the tones to 
the soft point, the feelings of the animal seemed to be in- 
creased and vice versa. After performing actions, which an 
animal so diminutive would at first sight seem incapable of. 
the little creature, to the astonishment of the delighted 
spectators, suddenly ceased to move, fell down, and expired 
without evincing any symptoms of pain.” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Translated from Louis Ehlert’s ‘‘Briefe iiber Music,’’ by FANNY 
MALone RaymonpD. 
On Chopin’s Mazurkas. 


Letter No. 16. 


Do you know Chopin’s sorrowful Mazurkas, those 
pathetic dances, in which a deep, heart-felt sorrow 
has put on red buskins, and weeps itself to death 
amid bacchantic tumult ? 

Ye still must dance, who have, poor feet so weary! 
In gay shoes drest ye ; 

Who would, the earth beneath, 

More gladly rest ye! 

Poor Chopin! was it the sorrow of his people that 
afflicted him, or a secret woe, a fatality of love? 
Over his cradle the graces pronounced their fairest 
enchantments a favor not lightly granted to mortals ; 
and the gods bestowed on him their greatest gift, the 
nobility of genius. The highest things that any man 
can desire, in order to be happy, he possesses in the 
fullest measure; the laurel of renown, success in 
love, the protection of friendship, the fruit of toil ; 
and all these accompanied by youth and an irresisti- 
bly attractive individuality. He wanted nothing but 
a sailor’s nervous system. Poor Chopin! his soul 
was strung with olian harp strings, on which, at the 
slightest breath of wind, wondrous, mysterious beings 
played ; from out a holy silence, these seraphic tones 
fell on our ear, so that we listened, as though 
nature’s elementary voice pronounced an enigmatical 
prophesy. A poet of such wonderful refinement of 
language, with such a sense of color, such a lofty 
aristocracy of thought, should certainly possess a 
nervous system of his own. And thus he consumed 
a vitality that more niggardly natures would have 
preserved for a hundred years, before he had reached 
the prime of life. Enviable! If the multitude 
reckons according to duration, we have another mea- 
sure. Could I become, for one month of rapture, 
such a poet as Beethoven, I should be content to pay 
for it with beggary for the rest of my life. Depth, 
inwardness is everything, and the greatest joy on 
earth is the power of creating an immortal work. 
And from failure in accomplishment comes unhappi- 
ness and unworthiness; tired, broken down, we sit 
like watchers beside the bed of our sick hope, the 
erack-brained nurse who fed us on poisoned philtres. 

Chopin had the misfortune to become so popular, 
that there is no drawing-room to be found where he 
is not falsified and misunderstosd. The frivolous 
desire to play these exquisite compositions in an ar- 
bitrary manner, to intrude, with ore’s own personal 
feelings, into the poet’s peculiar world, has led to 
that disagreeable style of Chopin-playing, distinguish- 
ed principally by looseness of style and buffoonery. 
The coquettish usurps the place of the graceful, 
wantonness takes the place of daring, sentimentality 
that of sentiment, and geniality becomes harshness. 





Only one who has known tears and blushes, whose 





heart beats in the fingertips, may venture to play 
Chopin. 

We can well fancy how completely most amateur: 
fail in this trial, when we recollect how many great 
artists have been shipwrecked in the attempt. Our 
musical societies, where vanity and tedium pass cur- 
rent for mutual profit,—these unsupportable pre- 
serves of discomfort, these sick rooms of enjoyment, 
where men awkwardly herd together, in which the 
smell of corruption from a thousand strangled 
thoughts fills the air, are the natural theatres of those 
charades and anagrams, which our pianoforte play- 
ers make on the name of Chopin. I swear to you 
by Hermann and Dorothea, on my metrical consci- 
ence, that I had rather be present at an improvisation 
in hexameters, than at one of those perverse inter- 
pretations of a poet, whose magical glow ought to 
frighten away all fingers that are afraid of fire. Ima- 
gine the fate of a composition, in which the written 
measure is entirely disregarded; imagine the en- 
tanglement of hurries and delays where the metro- 
nomic influence is absent in the time, and in which 
not the movements of the pendulum, but ungoverned 
treatings of the human heart should raise and let fall 
the robe of the poem ! 

Surely some secret charm must exist in these crea- 
tions which discloses even to the unpoetical world of 
“lofty ignorants” as Viardot once called those circles 
where the classics are condemned to eternal banish- 
ment, where Beyer and Rosellen are played with 
remarkable intelligence, and where everything is 
esteemed ambrosia, provided that it is written salted 
or peppered. It must be that charm of real destrue- 
tion, by means of which true nobility betrays its pre- 
sence, that charm of indescribable grace, which 
clothes every form of life with beauty. As Chopin 
was a born aristocrat, even those saloons, that are 
not always so fortunate as to receive the best com- 
pany, have been opened to him. But you would 
hardly believe in what adventurous circumstances I 
encountered this dear friend. One shudders at such 
popularity. To please whom, and where? I once 
heard the B minor scherzo played in such a company 
of common buffoons, that it was like a rose buried 
in a bunch of thistles. A predilection for Chopin is 
instructive, and not a choice of judgment ; the noblest 
things that his genuis has created, are the property 
of asmall number only, I would wager my love, 
faith, and hope, that a sorrowful Mazurka, that I 
have now in my mind, is understood by very few 
persons. Too fatalistic is this too gloomy the 
sorrowful, questioning close ; 

Ye still must shine, alas, poor eyes all tear-worn ! 
Where moon-lights sparkle ; 

Who would from pain escape, asleep 

Where willows darkle! 

They call Chopin sickly. Which among us can 
boast of health? He was not more sickly than 
many of our great poets, than Byron, or Robert 
Schaumann; although I am willing to grant, that 
Kalkbrenner was far more healthy. 

But who is interested now in Mr. Kalkbrenner’s 
robust muse, with his strong-wristéd passages and 
red-cheeked melodies? When I wasa boy, I was 
once bade to play one of those tavern house pieces, 
that then covered every German and French piano. 
In my simplicity I asked my teacher if Mr. Kalk- 
brenner was not a sailor, for which question I was 
severely scolded. Since that time, I have never heard 
a piece by this excellent man, without thinking of 
striped trousers. 

Chopin’s nature was so poetic, that in his hands 
the study itself became a poem. Let his two great- 
est, those in C sharp and A minor, written with such 
exact technical aim, be played with freedom, and 
any one will acknowledge that our pianoforte litera- 
ture has nothing more nobly passionate. And what 
wonderful originality is to be found in them! Nota 
bar that is not new, playable and musically charm- 
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ing; indeed Chopin may be called the inventor of 
an entirely fresh pianoforte life. After him, how flat, 
how uninteresting is the style of any master, with 
the exception of Beethoven alone; what a litany of 
gone-by, dead-alive forms; what a prosaic, feeling- 
less jingle! Should any one seriously declare to me, 
that even to-day he can execute with true enjoyment, 
the piano pieces of Clementi, Dussek, Hummel and 
Ries, I will esteem him as an excellent man, yea, a 
very honest one ; but I will not drink wine with him. 

Do you know any nightingale that can warble in 
such a dreamy clear-obscure as the melodies of 
Chopin’s nocturnes? I will not do Hafis a wrong ; 
but our German bulbuls seem lovesick in compari- 
son. Has filigree work, or the Moorish arabesque, 
woven anything more transcendently fine than those 
fantastic embellishments, that look like silvery lace, 
threaded by elves in the moonlight? And now play 
his great songs of love, and look at the celestial pas- 
sion in these summery, storm-intoxicated eyes ! 

Of the flame, so great, so noble, 

That within my bosom rages, 

Is the hot sun but a sparkle, 

That into the air has mounted. 
And his bosom was soon consumed by the great 
flame, for he died the fiery death of the poet. We, 
who drank so freely of the nectar, which he so gen- 
erously bestowed, must laugh pityingly over the 
kitchen fire, at which citizen Dussek and worthy 
Hummel cooked their spare Olympic meal ; and even 
the draught which noble John Field presents, seems 
to us little more than excellent sugared water. 
Heaven preserve us from historical injustice. They 
were worthy, honest men, but doubtful poets. Sup- 
ported by the consciousness of having fully mastered 
the rules, they played the piano according to the 
pious usage of their forefathers, and composed cor- 
rect pieces with the comfortable applause of a con- 
science untroubled by fancy ; innocent of the revolu- 
tionary ideas of Beethoven, they leaned on the 
burger’s staff of custom, protected by the police, ap- 
plauded by boarding-schools, and taking unto them- 
selves the certainty of immortality, as though some 
benevolent legates had made them sure of the future. 
But the after-world will be uninfluenced by party,and 
will lower the too easily obtained applause of our 
own age to its proper level. 

And as a reward for fulfilling this contemptible 
office, the future will have the power to raise over- 
turned pillars, and to set up crosses over down trod- 
den graves. 

Chopin sleeps under the palm; upon his grave 
bloom tender-hued roses. On a May night, while 
the air slept breathlessly, filled with moonlight and 
odor, I sat there amid dreams, and listened to the 
whispering leaves. I heard the softened tones of 
that funeral march he wrote; the basses, folded in 
mourning crape, with their hesitating step often in- 
terrupted by tears. I do not know how long I sat 
thus, in the lovely night of spring, with the dead at 
my feet, before I perceived, under the cypress 
shadows, two kneeling forms, that seemed to be 
holding a service of love in this spot. One was tall, 
with slender, transparent limbs; she looked like the 
dream of a summer night, and wore a sparkling net 
of filigree chains about her hair. The other, whose 
swelling breast and lovely arms spoke of a more de- 
veloped form, carried on her face the magic story of 
some strange sorrow. A ray of moonlight fell on 
her feet; I shrank within myself, for I saw that she 
wore red buskins. 





The Paris Conservatory of music has 934 pupils 
who are instructed by 81 teachers, styled “ Profes- 
sors” in 86 classes. The tuition is paid by the 
state. 

According to the “Guide musicale” there are 
20,000 Piano-teachers in Paris. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XXI. 
Tre Book or LEvIATHAN. 
Lonpon, Sept. 25. 

“ Sitting at mine ease in mine inn”; on the 
bosom of the Atlantic, scarcely felt to heave un- 
der the huge bulk of our “floating hotel,” smooth- 
ing the rough sea in our steady, stately, tranquil 
course — sitting at table in cozy state-room or 
luxurious saloon, recalling leisurely and writing 
out these musical memories of Europe, which for 
the year past have flung occasional and fitful 
shadows on these pages ; improving the leisure 
of the Ocean and the quiet of the Great Ship, 
to complete the record of music heard in London» 
of Birmingham Festivals, perchance of far-gone 
days in Italy and Germany — thus studying at 
once your entertainment, reader, and the writer’s 
peace of mind ; forestalling, too, a little rest for 
the first days of arrival home : — this was a pleas- 
ant vision, was it not! But it was reckoning 
without “ the Equinoctial,” without the least ap- 
preciation of the unrivalled rolling qualities of 
the “Great Eastern,” and without suspicion of 
the speculating and deceptive invitation of the 
“Great Ship Company (Limited) ”— ominous 
word that last! The passage, hopefully begun, 
has proved abortive ; the visions of approaching 
home were suddenly dashed ; the ocean angrily 
has flung me back upon the shores of Europe. 
And here, instead of writing on the sea of the 
euphonious memories of the land, I write on terra 


Jirma of the hideous cacophony of sea and storm. 


This time the letter must be episodical, and relate 
experiences as far as possible from music — “ the 
jarring of a bad discord at the end of my English 
Symphony,” as my old artist friend in Paris 
sympathetically suggests. “ Sternly and sadly 
marked” indeed, old friend, have been both the 
beginning and the end— if end it may be — of 
this European visit! But, thank God, we are 
safe and whole! ‘“ Who has not ate his bread in 
tears, he knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.” 
Some of that great music now would come won- 
derfully in place to celebrate a wonderful deliv- 
erance! Some Handel’s Te Deum, or Gratias 
agimus of Mozart, or Lobgesang of Mendelssohn, 
or glorious Joy Symphony of Beethoven, would 
chime well with the emotions of eight hundred 
rescued from the perils of the great deep and of 
the “ Great Ship,” which was to have set such 
perils at defiance ! 

And now for our story — although the news- 
papers have long since taken off the edge of nov- 
elty. Every passenger tells it in his own way, 
since in so vast a ship no one saw all and no two 
saw or fared alike; here is mine. 

It was a fine day, that Tuesday, the 10th of 
September, when we embarked at Liverpool, and 
steamed down the Mersey and for twenty miles 
down the channel, so quietly that we hardly felt 
we moved. For some hours I could scarce detect 
a hair’s breadth variation from the perfect level 
in the lines of the ship seen against the horizon. 
It was a festal going forth. Boats full of people 
hovered round us, and all Liverpool appeared to 





throng the wharves, the house tops, and even the 
elevated squares far back in the city, shouting 
and \waving handkerchiefs. Boom of cannon, 
blare of brass bands fatigued the ear. Then 
there was quant. suff. of complimentary ceremo- 
nial, official glorification and delay. The Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool and party sailed down with 
us to see us off, and we must stop our course an 
hour or two to see them off, and let the boats 
which bore them circle round us several times 
with National Anthem, waste of gunpowder, and 
whatever else pertains to the time-honored privi- 
lege of great bodies to move slowly. “ Very 
portly directors, with red geraniums in their but- 
ton-holes, and shining, benignant, after-dinner 
faces, had been inspecting the great ship; and 
said that all was well,” and like the humorous 
writer of this in the Times, we were all glad 
when these gentlemen were off, and, ceremonies 
over, felt that we were fairly on our way. 
(Fairly, soon changed to foully, though!) We 
were about 200 cabin passengers, women and 
children being almost in the majority; as many 
more in the steerage; and about 400 crew: — 
800 souls, who made but a sparse population in a 
ship as big as a Swiss village. 

For the remainder of the day one was lost 
and bewildered and fatigued in wandering over 
the great ship ; not so much by its spaciousness, 
costing so many steps for every little errand or 
attempt to find any thing or any body, as by the 
general confusion that prevailed. It was evident 
before one had been half an hour on board, that 
there was very little of anything like thorough 
organization. The main deck, while it invited 
to the luxury of a quarter of a mile promenade 
(back and forth), was very dirty, poorly provided 
with seats, and these not fastened. Only our 
smaller luggage was allowed to go to our state- 
rooms, the larger trunks were left out in the 
middle of a wide floor stretching across the ship, 
just where they and we had been taken in at a 
port-hole upon the third deck, far aft and inac- 
cessible to cabin passengers; we were promised 
that they should be carefully packed in safe and 
proper store-rooms—a promise never kept, as 
learned to our sorrow afterwards. And when it 
came to eating, gay and hotel-like as was the 
scene in those fine dining-rooms, and copious as 
were the viands, and great the bustle of stewards, 
one had to abandon the philosophy of patience 
and wax clamorous to get any thing to satisfy 
hunger. The fact was, the servants were all 
new and unused to their places; the crew were 
new ; the officers were new; the captain himself, 
however excellent a seaman, however brave and 
devoted a man, was new —all new to the ship, 
and new to one another, running about, shouting 
at cross purposes, and adding to the general be- 
wilderment; almost as much lost in the great 
strange place as we were. However, there was 
much to see and to enjoy,—at all events the 
luxury of long walks and quiet motion, with soft 
evening air and a young moon and starlight, on 
the open sea. One iucubus, which haunts the 
beginning of all voyages, the thought of sea- 
sickness, seemed to be dismissed from all minds ; 
and the worst thing to be feared was the close 
air of state-rooms, spacious as they are compared 
with those in common steamers. How well for 
us, that our entreaties availed not for getting 
those “ bull’s-eyes” opened! Fatigue, however, 
from the day’s confusion was a good soporific ; 
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and those, who were so happy as to find berths 
without a rival claimant, (for, strange to say, 200 
passengers crowded the cabin accommodations of 
this great ship, and in several instances the same 
number had been sold to two or more individuals 
— showing that the general hurry and confusion 
of the outfit prevailed also in the agencies at 
Liverpool and London) slept well cnough through 
their first night at sea. 

Wednesday, 11th. — Early on deck, in search 
of fresh air. Mild, sunshiny, misty morning, 
with that peculiar charm of some of Turner's 
sea views. Irish coast; long, gentle mountain 
lines as soft and picturesque as the Alban hills. 
We pass the rugged rocks of the Cape (Ireland’s 
warning, hints a punster : “ Kape Clear,”) and are 
soon out of sight of land, rejoicing on our west- 
ward way. Things are slowly settling into order 
— very slowly — and yet necessarily — for, cut 
off from all the rest of the world, and hooped in 
by waves, we are a “company limited,” and must 
fall into positive routine. Novelty, enough, 
though, to occupy the mind. There is the ship 
itself, the sea, the shores, to watch. There is 
the sweet and even motion of the magnificent 
and massive engines, as quiet as the breathing of 
a babe asleep. There is the wonder that the 
waves (for there is a fresh breeze and a good sea) 
appear so level from the height of our broad 
deck. Verily we tread down all inquietude! 
The billows have to bear us patiently ; they only 
waited for so big a ship! Then there is infinite 
food for mutual curiosity in one another, rapidly 
melting into sociability. What a Shakspearian 
study! What varieties of character! It werea 
rich book that should portray all those individu- 
alities only so far as they manifested themselves 
during that one week to any observing one 
among them,— especially as they developed 
themselves during the three trying days that fol- 
lowed! What interesting peeps, too, into histo- 
ries and plans and destinies! What mingling of 
the bright and sombre colors of all ages and all 
fortunes! Contrasts of wisdom and folly, of no- 
bleness and meanness, of innocence and worldli- 
ness, of what is genial and what is hard and un- 
encouraging! One never reads all this so vividly, 
so seriously, as when the typical voyage of life 
is thus enacted round him on a real ocean. So 
the day passes, and all’s well. With arich purple 
sunset the wind blows up strong, and the Great 
Eastern begins to show that she can “ roll,” and 
some of the passengers to look what they would 
fain not express and disappear below. 


Thursday, 12:h.— A bad night for the begin- 
ning of sorrows! Heavy rolling; and infernal 
noises ringing and grating all night through the 
sonorous, iron carcass of the ship ; — shovelling 
of coal, dragging of chains, whizzing of great 
wheels, and all cast-iron sounds, mingled with a 
most superfluous deal of shouting, ordering about 
and scolding, making all sleep impossible. Con- 
sequence, a sharp, feverish headache, disposing 
one to seek rest — but not sea-sick ; — fortunate 
perhaps, they who were! for, in the indifference 
to all things which that nausea necessitates, they 
could not know all the terror of the fearful night 
impending! Walk the deck awhile; but it is 
dark and rainy ; long swells; ship rolling heavily. 
By noon the wind grows violent. Seated at 
lunch, we note at frequent, even intervals a 
loud, metallic, booming sound, which rings through 
the hollow caverns of the ship — not a thump as 





from the waves, but an explosive sound, as if the 
huge iron sides of the empty hull sprang by their 
own vibration. Truly an ominous sound! and 
an intelligent waiter confirmed this theory of it 
(whether correctly or not), adding that the ship 
was without ballast (!), only 300 tons of cargo to 
her more than 13,000 registered tonnage ; so that 
the consumption of coal (300 tons daily) left her 
more and more hollow, to vibrate and contract 
and spring, like a huge drum. 

By two o’clock the gale is furious; a boiling 
sea; the rolling of the ship is terrible; to keep 
a footing on deck is impossible to any but good 
seamen. Headache confines me to a lounge in 
the luxurious “ Grand Saloon,” where there are 
shelves plentifully filled with books, continually 
toppling down on people’s heads. Resolving to 
abstain from dinner I try to read Mr. Pepys’s 
Memoirs, and to realize the scenes of London in 
old times by the light of the London in which I 
have just been living — or watch the company 
about me, the ludicrous efforts of some to keep 
their seats, the pretty ways and happy voices of 
children, to whom it is all fun as yet. As for the 
dinner, all fared alike; there was no dining that 
day ; several times over we could hear the tables 
set, and every time a new roll would bring a 
general slide and stampede of glasses, dishes, 
tables and all; yet would the silly waiters perse- 
vere in building up card houses. Soon it grew 
too serious to think of dinner, or to find amuse- 
ment in the drollest mishaps. Chairs and tables 
slid away from us; women and children would 
creep into corners, bracing themselves against 
walls and railings. Suddenly the wind howls; 
it lifts the sky-lights, which run along over both 
sides of the saloon, and smashes them down, one 
after another, with a fearful jingling and flying 
about of glass. Most of it, fortunately, falls 
through the spaces behind the bronze railings, 
which skirt the room, down upon the deck below. 
Ladies, terrified, retire, clinging to bannisters, or 
to whatever they can get hold of, to their state- 
rooms. Many, however, remain; and I am just 
watching a beautiful group of children playing 
in acorner on the floor, as unconcerned and 
cheerful, as if childhood and sunshine ruled the 
world, when suddenly there comes a great lurch, 
with a tremendous crash, and everything gives 
way ; sofas break from their slender moorings, 
and chairs, tables, glasses, the great stove, piano, 
commodes, all are pitched from side to side, six 
or eight times successively, — women and child- 
ren with the wreck. Two of the ladies were 
badly hurt; it was a wonder some were not 
killed; several gentlemen were cut with glass, or 
sprained themselves in trying to help them. 
The most were hurried away, as fast as possible, 
to their berths, as being the safest places during 
the general shaking up and dashing about of ev- 
ery loose thing, which lasted all that night and 
for days afterward. The scene, just at that crisis 
of the hurricane, a little before sunset, was ap- 
palling. Terror reigned in all places. No, not 
all; some cheerful, beautiful young faces never 
lost their sweetness and serenity, nor did the 
cheerful music of their voices falter, during all 
peril of those three days and nights. These 
were angels of hope and confidence to others. 
And the calmness shown by most of the women, 
and, under their influence, by the children too, 
after the first shock was past, was truly admira- 
ble. That the danger was real, that destruction 





so far as human ealculation could see, was immi- 
nent, there could be no doubt. Those who knew 
the most, men who kept about the ship and ob- 
served all, men of nautical experience, thought 
the case most serious, while doing all in their 
power to prevent a panic and to circulate a 
cheerful hope. 

Alarming reports came in continually from 
without. Boats had been swept away; one of 
the paddle wheels, after being at first twisted in- 
ward, so that it scraped and crunched against 
the iron side of the ship with a fearful noise, was 
gone; the other soon followed ; sails, that had 
been hoisted to help bring her to the wind, were 
“torn to ribbons;” great rolls of lead had got 
loose in the engine room ; huge oil tanks, weigh- 
ing tons, are rolling back and forth, with a noise 
like heavy thunder, in the hold (we fancied some 
of the great cannon were rolling), and one of 
them has knocked a hole through the iron hull 
under the bows—fortunate that the ship does not 
pitch, as well as roll, or she would fill there! 
Still our hope is in the exceeding strength of 
this great iron hull; and though the ponderous 
engines suddenly stand silent, ominous silence 
amid the pandemonium of other noises, we have 
still the screw left to manage with. Alas! we 
little knew the worst,—that that great sea, which 
struck the stern with such terrific force a little 
before six o’clock, had broken the rudder head, 
an iron post twelve inches thick, short off, and 
that the ship had long since refused to answer to 
the helm. The captain wisely concealed this 
from the passengers, to avoid a panic, and kept 
a show of men, “an army of them,” working at 
the steering wheels. More sad reports came. A 
poor sailor had his leg broken ; the cook too, and 
the baker, had suffered quite as badly; and the 
number of those more or less seriously injured 
increased continually, until such casualties be- 
come a matter of course, as on a battle field. 
The two cows were killed; their house, in ruins, 
had crushed through the cover of the stairway 
leading from the deck down to the ladies’ cabin ; 
and it is even asserted, without contradiction, 
that one of the poor creatures thrust her head 
through the sky-lights into that very grand 
saloon in which we sat; but this deponent saw it 
not. A noble dog had worn his claws off, till 
his feet bled, trying to keep hold on the deck 
through the incessant rolling of three days and 
nights, while the tops of the masts, like clock 
fingers, described an are of 45 degrees upon the 
sky. Some poor swans too were knocked about 
till they were dead. (The clever draughtsman, 
who gives the scene of the saloon in the J//us- 
trated News, the truthfulness of which in general 
Ican endorse, availing himself of the artistic 
license of concentration, I suppose, has introduc- 
ed a fluttering swan upon the middle of the 
floor !) 

Sleep, of course, was out of the question that 
night. Thoughts of the final sleep, and of the 
great awakening, were too near to all minds. 
Such excitement, such anxiety will know no rest 
except in the most wakeful watchfulness for all 
that passes. Besides, it were a difficult and dan- 
gerous matter, groping through the dark, clutch- 
ing at treacherous supports, and stumbling upon 
broken glass to reach one’s state-room, when it 
lay a long and crooked way off. Safety lay, if 
anywhere, in “ staying put” in one place. By 
strange good chance, several of us found our- 
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selves when the great crash began, upon a heavy 
sofa at one end between two doors— the only 
thing in the whole room that did not slide ! Here 
we planted ourselves, on and around this bul- 
wark, women and men, some seated on the floor, 
some braced between the sofa and the door ways, 
some huddled against the wall built round one of 
the great smoke pipes, which screened us from 
the body of the room, a mutually supporting, 
compact group of a score or so, and sat awaiting 
what might come — sat through the shocks, the 
rollings that tasked all our strength (it steadied 
the nerves to have something to do, some effort 
statedly, relentlessly required) through all the 
fiendish roises, the thunder-claps and mutterings, 
as it sometimes seemed, of Fate — through ru- 
mors of new disaster and disablement — through 
fears of water, fears of fire, or of capsizing, or 
of being thumped to pieces by the bombarding 
fury of sea upon sea hurling itself under and 
against the sides of the huge iron egg shell in 
which we were rolled and tossed — through 
prayers, and terrified ejaculations, and singing 
psalms, and pious exhortations working upon 
nervous fears —through all the terrors and the 
perils of the live-long night, until the gray dawn 
should unfold our real situation. It was nearly 
dark ; all the lights out; only the slender rays 
of a lantern struggled through the ruins; and 
the forms of those who came and went, stagger- 
ing and leaning and starting again in the brief 
































lulls between the rolls, were like shadows. <A 
ponderous bronze chandelier, suspended almost 
above the heads of our crouching and tenacious 
little party, was like a Damocles sword to us; it 
swung incessantly until it kicked the ceiling. 
Keep from under, for surely the chain will part 
like everything else among these loose and flimsy 
fixtures! But no, it (and its fellow) swung on 
and held their places steadfastly, glass chimneys, 
globes and all, all night to the end—saved by 
their yielding, by their rhythmical conformity, 
and thus illustrating the fable of the oak and 
the osier in a tempest. 

All this time the sense of danger was increas- 
ed, the nerves kept on the strain, by such an un- 
earthly combination of noises as was never heard 
before. With each tilt of the ship from side to 
side, it seemed as if the whole greedy mob of up- 
roarious evil spirits, with the arch-demon of ca- 
cophony at the head of them, were let loose 
upon us; we were at the mercy of the whole 
hungry, maddened menagerie of a subaqueous 
hell, which roared and growled and hissed and 
hidiously laughed at us. The dashing of all loose 
things against the walls; the crash of furniture ; 
the scattering fire of glass and crockery and 
every jingling thing, continually renewed from 
all parts; the rattling of vast accumulations of 
broken crockery, swept back and forth in the 
cavernous spaces of the decks below; and with 
it the rush and swash of water, a foot or two 
of which had got in from above, strongly sugges- 
tive for some time of a leak ; the thundrous roll- 
ing back and forth of heavy bodies, oil-tanks, 
cables, cannons, or what not; the creaking, 
grinding, wriggling of the great smoke chimneys, 
impatient as it were to join the dance ; the drag- 
ging of chains, the blowing of steam, the petu- 
lant, sharp musketry of sails thrashed and rent 
away by the wind, the hoarse shouts of the vigi- 
lant and hard tasked crew ; the angry surge and 
roar of waves; and, through all and beneath all, 
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like a measured, solemn sub-bass, the thunder 
thumps of the sea’s great battering ram, threat- 
ening a breach against our sides, now here, now 
there, at each point seemingly concentrated with 
its whole force of gravity, ringing and reverber- 
ating through the great hollow iron drum of a 
ship with a horriblerimbombo. Odd, too, as well 
as terrible, when the crazed sense had got used 
to the turmoil enough to think of it! Had Hec- 
tor Berlioz been there, he would have got sever- 
al new hints, and would never rest until he had 
added a number of unheard of huge brass instru- 
ments to his monster orchestra, with due descrip- 
tion of their uses in the next edition of a “ Trea- 
tise upon Instrumentation.” And the late Mons. 
Jullien would have set London ringing with the 
“Great Eastern Symphony-Quadrille.” But it 
was no time for joking. The peril was real. 
Destruction threatened every moment, and many 
a mind was occupied with swift last thonghts, of 
home, of friends, of all that makes life dear, as 
if suddenly summoned to the final leave-taking 
—and perhaps, O joy! to the rejoining of dear 
ones who await us in the world of spirits. God 
alone can save us. Let us have perfect trust in 
Him. Whether we survive the storm, or whether 
it whelm us in eternity, it is the all-wise Love 
that does for us that which is surely best. It is 
perhaps well to know such hours of utter weak- 
ness outwardly, for then rises up a spiritual 
strength within; and then too the weakest, who 
has no physical power to aid another, may impart, 
by word or look, by tone of voice, by mere 
cheerful self-possession, such spiritual strength 
to those about him. Is it not a heavenly inspira- 
tion of hope, of trust, of calmness, that wells up 
within one at the actual encounter of the dread- 
ed thing that must be? And that, too, remarka- 
bly in the habitually timid, in sensitive and ner- 
vous natures, in those who worry themselves with 
fears of possible dangers, who cannot get the bet- 
ter of a thousand petty everyday annoyances, yet 
find themselves calm, exalted even, when great 


trials come ! 
(To be continued.) 


Ps rs —e 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Mad. Varian, after carrying on her very success- 
ful series of Parlor-concerts to the tenth, last Wed- 
nesday, has discontinued them, but intends to open 
at the Music Hall a week from to-day, with the as- 
sistance of the Germania Band, "and Mr. Zerrahn 
as a conductor of orchestral accompaniments. We 
trust Mme. Varian will be as successful in this new 
enterprise as she has been at Chickering’s, for she 
eminently deserves it. ~} 

_— 

We see by the New York papers that Miss Lizzie 
Parker (Mrs. Heywood) formerly well known in this 
city, was to give a concert at Irving Hall assisted by 
Brignoli, Sussini, Ardavani, Mr. S. B. Mills, the 
pianist and Mr. Dressler. 





Saroni’s operetta of the “Twin Sisters” we ob- 
serve has been performed before an “ overflowing, 
delighted and enthusiastic audience” at Syracuse, N. 
Y., under the auspices of Mr. T. H. Hinton, well 
known as a teacher of music in this city, two or three 
years since. The “ Twin Sisters” was composed 
especially for female schools and we recommend 
it heartily to any teacher desirous of procuring a 
suitable work for closing exhibitions of schools. 


The Vienna Conservatory of Music has adopted 
the Paris diapason. 

There were 542 pupils at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory last year, among them only 13 from abroad. 


| How ro Pray ox Tae Mrsrcan Grasses.— 
The Harmonica,derived from a Greek word signifying 
harmony, is another name for musical glasses. These 
consist of a number of drinking glasses of different 
sizes, placed near each other and tuned by putting 
more or less water in them as each note requires. 
The tones are then brought out by pressing the fin- 
gers round the rims. It is thought to be a very diffi- 
cult thing to play on musical glasses, but we can as- 
sure our young readers this is quite a mistake ; for 
there is no instrument requiring so little skill and 
attention from the performer. A few hour’s practice 
will enable any one to give out the tones fully and 
clearly ; and when this skill is attained, the choice 
and execution of melodies must be left to the taste of 
the performer, since no further directions can be 
given. Many suggestions have been made as to the 
best mode of exciting the vibrations of the glass ; 
but it is doubtful whether any mode is so available 
and consistent with the object in view as the mois- 
tened finger. The learner will find it advantageous 
to employ water slightly impregnated with alum, 
with lemon-juice, or a few drops of muriatic acid ; 
but, with a little tact and a little practice, pure water 
will do perfectly well. It may also be remarked, 
that the tone is best elicited when the little finger is 
employed, and this must be moved from, and no to- 
wards the player.. The glasses should likewise be 
frequently sponged, to remove any dust or grease 
from the edges; and, previously to performance, if 
the learner has ever found it difficult to bring out the 
tones, the hands should be washed in warm water, for 
the purpose of softening the skin of the fingers ; 
which must be well dried, and then dipped in cold 
water, to produce the tone. A glass of cold water 
should be contained within the case, as near to the 
performer as possible. | When the apparatus is set 
aside, the glasses should be protected with a cover 
from dust and injury. 

A Musica Puenomenon.—A letter from Venice 
says that a professional musician of that place has 
discovered a ptodigy for which there is probably no 
precedent—a singer, that is to say, who is at once a 
bass, a baritone, and a tenor. The professor was on 
his way to Rovigo, when he paused to rest in a coun- 
try inn. Suddenly, in an adjacent room, he heard a 
splendid bass voice sing Silva’s aria out of ““Ernani.” 
That at anend, asonorous baritone struck up the well 
known “ Lo vedrem o veglio audace.”’ The listener 
was still lost in admiration of the beauty of these two 
voices when a high ringing tenor made itself heard,and 
sang with great range of voice, Edgar’s closing air 
in “Lucia.””’ The delighted professor could not re- 
strain his enthusiasm, and hurried into the adjoining 
room to thank the gifted trio, when to his astonish- 
ment, he found the apartment occupied only by one 
young man, who declared that he himself had sung 
all three airs. Put to the test, it proved that he 
spoke the trath, and that the singer possessed the ex- 
traordinary range fron the low D to the high C, all 
full and beautiful chest notes. It is thought possible 
that the professor may persuade this Croesus of voices, 
who isthe son of a well-to-do burgess, to devote 
himself to the stage.— Trieste Journal. 








C A Monster Concert.—In Gen. Banks’s division 
on Fast day, twelve regiments of infantry and two 
batteries of artillery assembled to participate in ap- 
propriate exercises. Chaplain Quint of the second 
Massachusetts delivered a fine discourse, the soldiers 
sang patriotic hymns accompanied by the bands, and 
there were other interesting proceedings. Before 
separating, nine full bands, numbering 160 wind in- 
struments, 60 small drums, and a due proportion of 
brass drums and cymbals, making more that 220 
performers in all, united in playing America, Old 
Hundred, and Hail Columbia. 

Urimann’s Benerits at THE New YorK 
Acapemy.—A card has been issued by Mr. UIl- 
man to the Directors of the Academy, and another 
by the Directors to the Stockholders, both of which 
deserve a little attention, not only from the parties ad- 
dressed, but from the public generally. Mr, Ullman 
recapitulates the sacrifices he has made and the ener- 
gy he has displayed to maintain Italian opera in this 
city, and intimates that on due support being accord- 
ed to him in the two benefits to be taken on Thurs- 
day the 17th and Monday the 21st, will very much 
depend the question of his being able to meet his en- 
gagements and carry throngh the opera season set 
down for January, February and March next. The 
Directors are solicited to engage for the disposition 
of a certain number of tickets for these two perform- 
ances, and they have not only met the appeal but 
passed it on to all the stockholders. There is no 
doubt but that most of the latter will meet it in the 
same spirit—that the body of the opera lovers in this 
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city will consider it even more a pleasure than a duty 
to come forward for the two benefits—and that the 
Little Napoleon of the Opera will have his hands 
strengthened as he asks. Though sometimes unfor- 
tunate and occasionally erroneous in judgment, Mr. 
Ullman certainly deserves well of the lovers of music 
in this city, and they should not neglect him in his 
day of appeal to their generosity. 

From these circulars we learn that on Thursday 
evening “Un Ballo in Maschera” will be reproduced, 
with Kellogg and Hinckley (the two American prime 
donne together), and that on the Monday evening, 
Donizetti’s “ Betly ” will be given, with a French 
comic opera which has created much sensation in 
Paris, ‘ Les Noces de Jeannette.”” Mancusi, (of the 
Tacon, Havana,) Brignoli, and Susini, are to sustain 
the leading male roles.—N. Y. Atlas. 

We learn from the Philadelphia Bulletin that the 
same proposition is to be made in that city, in Brook- 


lyn and in Boston. 





New Publications. 

Part Sones, for three and four female voices, selected mostly 
froma collection by 8. Miiller, and translated by Fanny 
Malone Raymond, for the use of Normal Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Institutes, &e. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 160 pp. 
A glance at the table of contents of this little vol- 

ume will show how invaluable this collection will be 
to those for whose use it is intended. Many of the 
songs are in their original form, such, for example 
as the “trio from Elijah,’’ the “ chorus of angels from 
Eli,” and some operatic selections; while others have 
been carefully arranged and adapted for female 
voices, presenting a most excellent collection and 
opening a somewhat new field for lady singers, in 
places where a quartette of mixed voices cannut be 
had—or is not wanted. 

The name of Miss Raymond, always and often, a 
welcome contributor to these columns, is a sufficient 
guaranty for the faithfulness, musical adaptability 
and genuine poetic feeling of the translations. 


New MetTHop FOR THE PIANOFORTE and methodical guide for 
the Pianoforte teacher by W. A. Wollenhaupt and Th. 
Hagen. New York: Theo. Hagen. 69 pp. 

This is a useful vade-mecum for both the teacher 
and the pupil. ‘It contains useful hints upon piano- 
forte playing, from its simplest elements to an ad- 
vanced stage of accomplishment. The most useful 
feature however, is perhaps, the catalogue of pieces 
adapted for players in the different periods of their 
progress, with some account of them and of the dif- 
ferent styles, schools, and composers of music 
for the piano. If we are not mistaken, the greater 
part of this work has appeared from time to time in 
the columns of the N. Y. Musical Review and World, 
of which one of the authors, Mr. Hagen, is the 
editor. 

We copy the followng remarks on Chamber 
Music : 

“The study of the Concertos for the Piano and 
Orchestra, given in the above list, will, of course, 
greatly enhance the knowledge and the enjoyment of 
the young artist. But he will find a still greater 
source of satisfaction in practising, with some con- 
genial fellow-artists, the trios, quartets, and quinters 
which the great masters in our art have written, and 
which are comprised under the general title of 
chamber-music, Nothing more beneficial to his taste, 
nothing more refined to his musical ear and soul, 
than such a union of artists, who come together 
once or twice during the week, to familiarize them- 
selves with the beauties of works which, for the most 
part were conceived and executed in hours of inspir- 
ation of great minds. The exchange of ideas be- 
tween the great artists, caused by the laboring to- 
gether with so noble a purpose, the mutual benefit to 
their knowledge, the enlargement of view which they 
must derive from it, the congenial feeling of friend- 
ship which must naturally arise in such a circle, 
make such an association an object worthy to be 
sought after by the young pianist. He may have 
plenty of opportunity to appear in public and the great 
mass of his fellow artists, by playing concertos for 
piano and full orchestra, yet all this will only polish 
him for the world, satisfy that ambition and _ thirst 
afier appreciation and fame, which impels every man 
of true talent to leave his privacy ; whie the prac- 
tice of chamber-music will satisfy his heart, and take 








him back to the quiet and more delicate enjoyments 
of family and home. It is true, such unions are a 
rarity, but let the young student nevertheless try 
every plan to establish them ; let him beware of iso- 
lating himself, which is unfortunately the curse of 
modern musical times, for this isolation, this trying 
to live for himself, and to outdo everybody else, 
cause that selfishness and immense self-esteem in the 
modern artist,of which every observer must have 
had abundant reason to complain.” 

Tue Atiantic Montacy for November ts issued 
by Ticknor & Fields. “Contents :— George Sand ; 
Hair Chains; The Flower of Liberty; Alexis de 
Tocqueville ; Agnes of Sorrento; Health in the 
Camp ; “The Stormy Petrel ;” A Story of To-day ; 
Concerning People who carried Weight in Life ; 
Why has the North felt aggrieved with England? 
The Wild Endive; The Contrabands at Fortress 
Monroe; The Washers of the Shroud; Reviews 
and Literary Notices. 

Lioyp’s Orric1AL Map or Virernra.—We 
have received from J. T. Lloyd, 164 Broadway, New 
York, still another of his admirable maps, being the 
eastern half of Virginia with Maryland and Dela- 
ware. The western part is not yet completed. The 
scale is very large and it appears to be in every re- 
spect reliable and convenient. Price $1. 


f * 
Music Abrowd. 

FRANKFORT ON THE Marine.— The Domestic 
War, by Franz Schubert, has been given for the first 
time, the theatre of this city being the first in Ger- 
many which has brought out this music, so beautiful, 
etherial and sweetly colored. The artists have done 
their best to execute it worthily; and it is said to 
be a splendid addition to the repertoire. 











Meyerbeer is to go to Konigsberg in obedience to 
the orders of the King of Prussia, to superintend 
some of the musical features of the coronation. He 
will conduct the orchestra at a concert to be given at 
the Castle, for which he has composed a hymn and a 
grand Coronation March, which will be played while 
the King is going to the Church and on his return. 
According to Meyerbeer’s wish the Choir of the 
Royal Chapel of Berlin fand the Domchor will be 
present at Konigsherg. The great composer was 
born in Berlin, September 5, 1796. 





Beruin.—The most important event at the Royal 
Opera House since its re-opening, was the first per- 
formance this season of Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
on which occasion the house was very numerously 
attended. Herr Formes was much applauded as 
the hero, while the other parts were well sustained 
by Mad. Harriers-Wippern, Mlle. Deahna, Herren 
Betz, Fricke, and Pfister. Kroll’s Theatre closed its 
doors a short time since for the season with Herr 
Schliebner’s new opera, Der Graf von Santarem. 
Among the musical celebrities here last week, were 
Signori Tamberlik, Bettini, and Everardi, on their 
way to St. Petersburg, where they are engaged, 
Herr Nicolai Rubinstein also has arrived from Lon- 
don, and Anton Rubinstein, who intends remaining 
for the present in Germany, is expected in a day or 
two. 


Dupin, September 26.—Within the last ten days, 
since Monday, September 16th, no less than eight 
operas have been given in rapid succession, in the 
following order:—Monday, 16th, // Tvovatore; 
Tuesday, 17th, 7 Puritan’; Wednesday, 18th, Nor- 
ma; Thursday, 19th, Marta; Friday, 20th, // Bar- 
biere; Saturday, 21st, Lucrezia Borgia ; Monday, 234, 
Don Giovanni; and, last night, Wednesday, 25th, 
Un Ballo in Maschera for the first time. Novelty be- 
ing the chief element of attraction to the Dublin 
public, this performance of the Ballo was looked for- 
ward to as the great event of the Italian season. 
Even the sun of Mozart paled before the dazzling 
brilliancy of this the last meteor of Verdi. A house 
crammed to the ceiling greeted its appearance with 
enthusiasm. All the principal artists of the compa- 
ny were included in the cast, which was thus distrib- 
uted; Amelia, Mlle. Titiens; Renato, Signor Delle- 
Sedie; Oscar, Mile. Anna Whitty; Ulrica, Mad. 
Lemaire ; Samuele, Signor Bossi; Tomasso, Signor 





Ciampi; Silvano, Signor Fallar; Guidice, Sigror 
Cassaboni; Servo, Signor Savini; and Ricardo, 
Signor Giuglini. The band of the 11th Hussars 
performed in the masquerade scene. The opera met 
with most unequivocal success. As Renato, Signor 
Delle-Sedie confirmed the great impression he had 
already made upon the public. The part afforded a 
favorable opportunity of his being judged impar- 
tially, and not by comparison with any predecessors, 
who perhaps possess more powerful voices, but are 
infinitely his inferiors in point of trae artistic feeling 
and expression. He caused a sensation throughout 
the densely thronged theatre by his impassioned im- 
personation of the wronged husband. Mlle. Whitty 
had the honor of the first encore of the evening in 
the Page’s song, which seemed to please the galleries 
amazingly. Mlle. Titiens displayed her magnificent 
volce to great advantage in the aria of the prima 
donna, as well as in the concerted music, all of which 
went admirably, without the slightest error. Signor 
Giuglini was perfection as Ricardo, and won a rap- 
turous encore in everything he sang. His warbling 
(since that term seems to have become the recog- 
nized means of expressing the vocalization of this 
accomplished artist) was delightful, in the quintet 
especially. 

Mad. Lemaire added greatly to the completeness 
of the ensemble, by her intelligent singing and acting 
as the Gipsy. The andience, or rather the “ gods,” 
were more noisy than ever. They made several at- 
tempts to interrupt the performance, by their familiar 
remarks on the dresses, the scenery, or the music, 
which at different ttmes appeared to them open to 
criticism. Their observations were not, however, 
remarkable for wit or humor,—nothing comparable 
to one which was made on the first night of Macbeth 
some two years ago. It was during the symphony 
which precedes the sleep-walking scene. The cur- 
tain rose and discovered the Doctor and Nurse seated 
at the door of Lady Macbeth’s chamber. The stage 
was darkened, everything had a solemn appearance, 
the musie going on in the orchestra being to match. 
After a rather long silence, only broken by the grum 
bling of the double basses and other mysteriously 
sounding instruments, the patience of the “gods” 
seemed to be exhausted, when one of them addressed 
the Doctor, saying, “ Arrah! bedad, man, make 
haste, then, tell us,—is it a boy or a girl?” Viar- 
dot, who was waiting at the side wing to appear, was 
obliged to defer her entrée for some minutes, in con- 
sequence of the roars of laughter caused by the in- 
quiry. Nothing worthy of comparison with that 
speech was to be heard last night. 





Srutrcarpt.—The theatre re-opened on the 2nd 
iust., with Lortzang’s Beide Schiitzen. M. Gounod’s 
Faust is in active rehearsal, under the direction of 
Herr Kiicken. The Association for Classical Sa- 
cred Music performed Handel’s oratorio of Saul on 
the 10th instant,—Jusical World. 





Music in Madrid. 

It is no scandal to assert, that whatever may have 
been the amount contributed by the land in times 
past to the world’s stock of Art, Spain has, to-day, 
no place of her own in the empire of European mu- 
sie. A guitar-player or two,—a few seguidillas, mo- 
dinhas, and national dance tunes, in which the small- 
est amount of variety or novelty is to be foand—make 
up the story of her offerings, so far as we know it in 
England and France. Still, wherever there is civi- 
lized speech, there will be music; more or less in 
quantity; home or foreign in quality, let the season 
be what it will, music, too, deriving some particular- 
ity from the framework in which it is set. A note or 
two of what has been heard during a few weeks of 
Autumn holidays in Spain may not be heard without 
interest. 

Down the road from Pamplona, reached in early 
morning, to Madrid, arrived at four-and-twenty hours 
later, there was no sound of pipe, or wire, or human 
voice, save such as ourselves made. ‘The silence of 
the fierce, scorched, herbless, hilly desert, as lonely 
and unpeopled as though the land was accursed, was 
unbroken by the sight or sound of bird or other liv- 
ing creature. In those picturesque halting-places, 
Agreda and Soria, which displayed the only habita- 
tions to be seen during the weary day, not a note 
was to be caught as we toiled on, under ‘a heaven 
of brass”” and amid a simoom of dust. Sound 
there was, in the perpetual cries with which th: trust 
worthy driver of the diligence urged his team of ten 
forward, and which, mixed with the tuneless jingle of 
the mule bells, are not yet out of my ears. Any 
thing more doleful and discordant in outery and ac- 
companiment hardly exists, even in the Pandemoni- 
acal shrieks and gibberish ventured by M. Berlioz in 
his “ Faust.” Never was a showy and brilliant eap- 
ital (and Madrid is both) approached so dolefully 
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with such meagre preface or promise in its surround- 
ings. 

The Englishman cannot take ten steps from his 
hotel without being excited by the sight of some 
characteristic figure or group, which converts familiar 
pictures into realities. Who does not know the lady 
in her mantilla and fan, the bull-fighter, with his 
quaintly-dressed hair, tasseled cap and sash, the 
clean-limbed and clean-linened peasant, unlading his 
handsome ass,—the mason, taking his siesta in the 
comfortable dust, with one of the stones he has been 
chiseling for his plllow, as so many old acquaint- 
ances? Yet, in Madrid, they surprise one almost as 
much as if Wilkie and Louis and Phillip had not 
brought them home tous. And a surprise is the 
swarming Prado, seen by moonlight, with its crowds 
of graceful pedestrians and admirably turned out 
equipages, and its children going round in dancing- 
rings under the spare acacia-trees, and its clean water 
sellers. Surely, one might listen there for guitar 
and castanet,—for something, whether national or 
exotic, not unreasonably. But we only encountered 
a gnat-like accordeon, an asthmatic old barrel-organ, 
and a harper, who did his his best, on the worst of 
harps, to represent the well-worn ‘“ Miserere ” from 
“Jl Trovatore.” (This, by the way, is a setting of 
a ferocious modern Spanish romance; hence, possi- 
bly, its extreme popularity here.) Lights in the 
charch of San José, directed us as we were strolling 
homewards to a scene not less fall of picture and 
peculiarity—the funeral of a lady, on whose obse- 
quies mach ghastly luxury had been lavished. The 
building was hang with black draperies laced with 
gold; an enormous pyramidical catafalque before 
the high altar blazed with candles, tier above tier ; 
all too few to light up the groups, kneeling or loung- 
ing about in attitudes ready made for the painter. 
There was an orchestral Mass, which, I fancy, may 
have been of modern Spanish manufacture. More 
characterless music could not well be, nor any per- 
formed in an inferior fashion. But the chanting was 
good—by male voices, sonorous, and well in tune; 
and in the quartet of solo voices a baritone and a con- 
tralto, both of fair quality, were to be remarked. 

The following evening yielded a thoroughly na- 
tional exhibition in an old guitar-player, perched on 
the edge of the kennel in the Puerta del Sol. Street 
music could not have a better background than the 
wide fountain, with its ample sheaf of deliciously 
cool water, rising in a floating film against the dark- 
ness, with the folk who congregate on its brim to gos- 
sip or to fill their jars. The guitar-work was of it- 
self the real thing; first, a series of ingenious 
changes, rung on a theme as short as the Ciaconna 
glossed by Sebastian Bach, with all manner of odd 
effects, such as I only recollect to have heard from 
Sefior Huerta,—afterwards, a graceful Notturno, in 3 
tempo, less characteristic, but still unfamiliar. We 
have since come upon more than one guitar going a- 
roving at night-fall, or touched by mendicant beggar 
at the church-doors, but have heard nothing so good 
as this. Another evening hour, whiled away in a 
shabby, public garden, so ill-lit with its Chinese lan- 
terns, that its haggard, dusty look passed anre- 
proved under the cloud of night, introduced us to a 
slow dance, the ‘‘ Habanera,”’ neither very graceful 
nor very decorous, in 3} tempo, which was new in 
style, but too sickly and lackadaisical, both as to 
music and motion, not to become wearisome after 
the first five minutes. 

I have inquired for “ the where” and “ the when ” 
of charch-music without the slightest success. It is 
strange that in a capital so steeped in Roman Cathol- 
icism as this the church should make so little show. 
Not one building for sacred uses attracts the eye, 
save it be the Gothic Church of San Geronimo, 
standing behind the incomparable picture Gallery, 
and now (by the way) under restoration. They tell 
me that little or no service-music, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, is to be heard, save in the Royal Chapel when 
the Court is ia the capital. Vespers in the choir of 
the grave church in the Escorial were as badly exe- 
cuted, when I heard them, as certain Roman Vespers 
which occur to recollection as the ne plus ultra of 
abomination. The player who disported there on 
one of the four gilt organs, a powerful instrment 
with a fierce and thrilling tone, was incompetent and 
offensive in his flourishing vulgarities. Yet what a 
scene for solemn music is that august chapel, espe- 
cially for those who have visited the pompous tomb- 
house of Spanish kings beneath the high altar, and 
cannot help feeling as if somewhat of the haughty 
and arrogaat spirit of the monarch who raised the 
pile, even unto this day, haunts its massively arched 
corridors and cleaves to its granite door-posts! The 
Escorial Church would be the place of places in 
which to hear Cherubini’s “ Requiem”! A charac- 
teristic funcion was to be seen on Sunday morning, 
the Ist, in the Church of Jesus of Nazareth, part, it 


was advertised, of a jubilee service. Hard by the 
portal of this church is a chapel, with its altar-piece 
of life-sized colored sculpture, where the Virgin, fly- 
ing into Egypt wears a flapping straw hat, and the 
child another. Within the rails, an Orgue Alexandre 
and adonble-bass did duty for orchestra ; without 
them four men (deacons or choristers) sang a gay 
mass stoutly and coarsely, but in tune and with ac- 
cent, with voices not unpleasant, though little culti- 
vated. The exeention was as rudely primitive as 
that of a village service,—strange to meet within 
fifty yards of the Prado in gay Madrid! 


Tbe above paragraphs make up little more than a 
catalogue of negatives. But no one who has taken 
pains to gather testimony and recollect facts, could 
feel disappointed at so paltry a gleaning, especially 
when the time of year is considered. Ere we left 
Madrid, however, the Comic Opera, or Zarzuela 
Theatre, opened for its season. Here may such mn- 
sical creative life as the capital possesses be found. 
The company is made up of Spanish artists ; and 
though one may (as one might in Germany) fall on 
versions of known operas by Hérold, MM. Flotow, 
and Auber, and other light foreign composers, the 
repertory is also fed by native writers unknown on our 
side of the Pyrenees, such as—to name merely those 
who are promised for the season just began—Sefiors 
Gaztambide, Barbieri, Arrieta, Vasquez, Oudrid, 
Fernandez Caballero. A benefit concert afforded us 
the opportunity of hearing some of the singers and a 
few specimens of the modern national composers of 
Spain. That times have changed since Ford’s 
“ Handbook ” was written, and that, as a guide, the 
work is out of date, so far as the present aspect of 
Madrid is concerned, is not to be denied. The thea- 
tre of which he gives so menacing a description, is 
now a spacious, gaily decorated, comfortable build- 
ing, agreeable to inhabit, easy to see and hear in, 
one of those available places of amusement which, 
it seems, we are never to have in London. The 
stage appointments and dresses are neat, picturesque 
and liberal ; as was to be seen in a concert where ev- 
ery piece was sung with change of scene and in cos- 
tume. The orchestra was not good, (it may have 
been a benefit orchestra ;) the solo singers were more 
than agreeable. A seconda donna, Sefiora Rivas, 
(with a charming soprano voice,) amateur soubrette 
(who manceuvred her fan and her many skirts to ad- 
miration), a tenor whose organ is sympathetic, and 
whose method is good, and a baritone full of anima- 
tion and spirit, must have surprised those who have 
heen little used to hear of, or to hear, the singers of 
Spain. If these artists be of average quality, the 
country has materials for comic opera superior to 
those commanded at the time present by Germany 
and Italy. Four artists better trained for their du- 
ties are rarely to be met with. A prima donna “ of 
other days”? who was more ambitious, pleased us 
less ; but her vocal style was, like theirs, good. The 
chorus was lively and ready. The music chosen, 
principally short and popular pieces from Spanish 
comic operas, bore out this pleasant impression. A 
duet from “ Gil Blas,” by Sefior Sanz (the tenor), 
and Sefior Obregon, (the baritone mentioned), with 
so much spirit, that, being itself very piquant and 
national, an encore was resistless. I have not heard 
anything so genial, or better executed, for many a 
day. In-short, this might prove a world worth look- 
ing into. A glance at the score of two comic ope- 
ras, “ Catalina,” in three acts, and “ Una Vieja,” in 
one, by Sefior Gaztambide, has revealed traces of a 
vein of nationality which could be worked to good 
account by a composer more assured in his science, 
and varied in his resources. Both contain pretty 
music, though the writer is timid in combination and 
trite in modulation ; both are as welcome (after their 
Spanish kind) as the better known “ Czar und Zim- 
mermann,” of Lortzing, or the “ Stradella,” of M. 
von Flotow. The public appears to enjoy this thea- 
tre, since on the first night of the regular opera sea- 
son not a seat was to be ohtained save at a premium. 
It is a public, too, whose courteous manners, self- 
respect in point of appearance, and quick pleasure 
in all that passes, add no little to the satisfaction and 
cheerfulness of the solitary stranger. 

The Italian Opera at Madrid is this winter to be 
headed by Mesdames de Lu Grange, and Julienne 
Dejean, with M. Carrion for principal tenor, and 
Signor Giraldoni, baritone ; not one of the above is 
Italian by birth. What a tale is here told! Buta 
new chapter seems to be opening in the story cf 
Southern art. If Italian opera be going down, Ttal- 
ian drama may be rising. The walls of Madrid an- 
nounce the performances in tragedy and comedy dar- 
ing coming months of a company led by Signora 
Santoni, the Marchesa Zambeccari, who the papers 
assure the patrons of plays is as great an actress, 
both in grave and gay parts, as Signora Ristori.— 
| London Atheneum. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The mothers dream. Song. P. S. Parks. 25 


An easy attractive Song. 


Gen. McClellan’s Serenade. Quartet. 


C. R. Whiting. 15. 


This is a song from the camp written by a regimen- 
tal bandmaster, and not only meant well, but also 
well done. It is perfectly simple, and a person who 
could vend it about Washington just now might 
make a fortune on it. 


Off again. 
“ Home again.” 


Song and Chorus (Answer to 
Marshall S. Pike 


This song written by the author on the eve of his 
departure to the theatre of the war, with words of 
much beauty and significance in these times when so 
many are ‘‘off again,” anda melody which must at 
once sink into the heart and take a permanent place 
there, will become as popular as ‘‘ Home again” ever 
has been. Those who have musical friends—singers— 
in the army should have « copy placed in their hands 
Either as a song or as a glee it will become a favorite 
camp tune. 


Tbe dying Soldier, or Kiss me good night 
mother. Edward Clark. 


Founded on a touching incident said to have occur- 
red in a hospital at Washington. The music is very 
appropriate and well adapted for young singers. 


Instrumental Music. 
Th. Oesten. 


A new number of the charming set of ‘‘ By gone 
hours,” the first numbers of which have been so fa- 
vorably received. In style these compositions much 
resemble the ‘* Sounds of love ” by the same author, 
and are even esteemed better by conoisseurs. 


Azure stary night. 


Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 
An elegant arrangement of Crouch’s favorite song. 
Richards’ compositions, original or otherwise, have 
now become so well established in the good graces of 
our Amateurs, that anything new from his pen is at 
once eagerly sought for. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. 
35 


Books. 

Winver’s Perrect GuipE For VIOLIN, FLUTE 
AND Guitar, AccorDEON, P1ano, MELODEON 
Fire, FLAGEOLET AND CLARIONET.—Contain- 
ing Instructions designed to enable the pupil to 
obtain a knowledge of playing without a teach- 
er; with a choice collection of every variety of 
Popular Music. Each, 50 

Teachers, pupils and dealers desirous of obtaining a 
low-priced Instruction Book and at the same time one 
that is useful and attractive will find these books fully 
suited to their wants. The instructions are given in 
a manner adapted to the comprehension of all grades 
of The ises illustrating and enforcing 
the lessonsare not dry and tedious, but sprightly and 
enlivening, and the selection of music, varying from 
the simple to the difficult, comprises the most popu- 
lar melodies of the day. Dealers throughout the coun- 
try cannot have on their counters a more attractive or 
popular series of books. They have illustrated covers 
and in all locations meet with a quick sale. 


hal 








Musre ny Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























